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(Reprinted  from  the  Canadian  Methodist  Magazine.) 

TV 7E  shall  consider  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  both 
as  an  idea  and  a  fact.  When  restraint  of  its  evils  was 
first  entertained  prohibition  no  doubt  was  an  alternative,  though 
a  dim  and  shadowy  proposal.  Legal  prohibition  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  is  of  very  recent  origin — its  first  most  conspicuous 
example  in  Maine  being  only  thirty-six  years  old.  With  tens 
of  thousands  to-day  the  battle  has  been  already  won  as  an  idea, 
but  not  as  a  fact,  the  cause  arising  sometimes  from  their  being 
in  a  minority,  and  sometimes  solely  from  lack  of  organized 
effort.  The  complete  collapse  of  every  other  method  to  cope 
with  the  gigantic  evils  of  this  trade  has  driven  thousands  of 
thoughtful  persons  to  prohibition  as  the  only  remaining  remedy. 
This  liquor  Samson  has  heretofore  broken  all  the  green  withs 
wherewith  he  was  bound  "  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken  when 
it  toucheth  the  fire." 

For  prohibition  to  gain  a  foothold  it  was  first  necessary  to 
prove  the  insidious  and  dangerous  character  of  alcohol.  But  to 
do  this  was  no  child's  task.  Brandy,  when  first  discovered,  was 
called  eau  de  vie — the  water  of  life,  from  its  supposed  power 
of  curing  disease  and  rejuvenating  age.  Whiskey,  likewise, 
was  considered  "a  good  creature  of  God,"  and  of  course 
the  liquor-seller  was  His  distributing  agent.  Many  pulpits 
openly  rebuked  total  abstinence  societies  ;  poets  sang  the  praises 
of  the  "flowing  bowl";  statesmen  gloated  over  the  immense 
revenue  ;  physicians  prescribed  liquor  for  all  "  the  ills  that  flesh 
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is  heir  to  " ;  the  press  was  never  quite  so  witty  as  when  refer- 
ring to  the  cold-water  regiment ;  loyal  toasts  could  only  be 
drunk  in  liquor;  it  was  considered  indispensable  in  heat  and 
cold,  for  physical  strength  and  social  good  cheer,  in  short, 
"  great  was  alcohol,  and  greatly  to  be  praised." 

How  much  all  this  is  changed  !  Physicians,  preachers  and 
editors,  numbering  tens  of  thousands,  have  already  exploded  the 
errors  of  the  past ;  noble  women  have  changed  the  social  aspects 
of  the  question,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  once 
thought  alcohol  valuable  for  nearly  everything,  now  know  that 
it  is  scarcely  valuable  for  anything. 

Prohibitory  Legislation. 

When  once  an  idea  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the  popular  mind, 
in  course  of  time  it  is  crystallized  into  legislation,  as  when  the 
people  of  England  and  America  realized  that  slavery  was  wrong, 
the  evil  was  abolished  by  law.  So  similarly  with  the  liquor 
traffic.  In  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  Texas, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Mississippi  and  Florida,  there  are  large 
prohibition  areas  by  counties,  and  in  the  following  six  states 
and  one  territory  prohibition  has  been  enacted  by  statute  or 
embodied  in  the  Constitution:  Maine,  1851,  and  again  in  1884; 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  1852 ;  Kansas,  1880 ;  Iowa, 
1882  ;  Dakota,  1885  ;  and  Rhode  Island,  1886. 

Restrictions  almost  amounting  to  prohibition  have  been  en- 
acted by  the  nations  represented  in  the  administration  of  the 
new  Congo  Free  State ;  prohibition  is  the  law  in  our  North- 
West  Territory  ;  prohibition  is  decreed  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
struction of  public  works ;  prohibition  is  the  law  respecting 
Indians ;  and  only  the  other  day  the  Governments  of  England., 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and  Denmark,  agreed  to 
prohibit  the  traffic  in  spirits  among  the  fishermen  of  the  North 
Sea.  What  is  beneficial  to  Africans,  Indians,  navvies,  pioneer 
settlers,  and  fishermen,  cannot  be  inherently  bad  for  other 
people. 

In  old  Canada,  about  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  a  prohibitory  bill  would  be  passed,  but  at  the  last 
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moment  it  was  betrayed  by  a  political  subterfuge.  The  Dunkin 
Act  was  passed  in  1864 ;  the  prohibitory  law  for  the  North- 
West  in  J875  ;  the  Canada  Temperance  Act  in  1878  ;  the  Public 
Works  Act,  which  prohibits  the  liquor  traffic  within  ten  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  construction  of  a  railway  line,  and  which 
proved  such  a  boon  in  the  building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  was  passed  in  1882. 

The  Adventures  of  the  Canada  Temperance  Act  in  Legal  and 
Legislative  Circles. 

This  Act  was  passed  on  petition  of  the  people  with  little  or 
no  opposition.  It  was  evidently  thought  by  the  liquor  interest 
that  it  would  always  remain  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  book. 
When  the  first  conviction  took  place  in  Fredericton,  the  case 
was  promptly  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  declared  that  the  Act  was  idtra  vires  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  On  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cana- 
da, in  1880,  declared  that  it  was  not  ultra  vires;  which  decision, 
on  further  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  in  1882, 
was  sustained. 

Next  came  the  proposed  Boultbee  Amendment,  requiring  a 
majority  of  all  on  the  voters'  lists  in  favour  of  the  Act  before 
it  could  become  law.  This  was  shown  to  be  absurd,  for  apply- 
ing the  same  principle  to  members  of  parliament  only  a  ridicu- 
lously small  number  would  be  elected,  besides  the  anomaly  of 
treating  this  election  different  from  that  of  any  other.  Not- 
withstanding, it  carried  in  the  Commons,  but  to  the  credit  of 
the  Senate,  for  once,  be  it  said,  it  failed  there.  The  following 
year  it  was  defeated  in  the  Commons. 

Next  was  proposed  the  Almon  Amendment,  in  1881,  to  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  Scott  Act,  wines  and  malt  liquors 
containing  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  This  was  carried 
in  the  Senate  but  was  not  allowed  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the 
Commons. 

Then  came  an  "  interregnum  " — the  strange  spectacle  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  administered  neither  by  Dominion  nor  Pro- 
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vincial  Governments,  and  during  which  the  liquor  traffic  grew 
bold  and  defiant. 

But  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  "  Blue  Ribbon  "  and  fi  Red 
Ribbon  "  beer  expedients,  respecting  the  sale  of  which  vendors 
were  guaranteed  protection  by  the  brewers ;  of  the  contests 
with  county  councils  for  police  magistrates ;  of  disputed  magis- 
terial jurisdiction  between  counties  and  incorporated  towns ; 
of  troubles  with  inefficient  kid- gloved  inspectors;  of  diffi- 
culties in  securing:  constables  to  serve  summonses ;  of  legal 
appeals  taken  respecting  hotel-keepers  incriminating  themselves, 
or  the  buyer  being  equally  criminal  with  the  seller ;  of  the 
leasing  bar  trick  ;  of  the  sad,  sudden  and  unaccountable  loss  of 
the  sense  of  taste,  as  sworn  to  by  scores  in  the  witness-box ;  of 
repeal  voting  being  ordered  before  the  expiration  of  the  three 
years  ;  and  finally  of  the  cattle-maiming,  barn-burning,  murder- 
ous threats  and  dynamite  explosions  of  recent  days. 

Was  ever  any  other  law  enacted  by  Parliament  and  ratified 
by  the  people  so  tried  ?  Could  any  other  Act  brave  such  a 
storm  ?  Till  recently,  in  large  sections  of  this  Province,  there 
has  been  no  proper  machinery  to  enforce  the  Act — in  fact, 
generally  speaking,  it  has  been  practically  in  operation  only 
during  the  last  six  months.  In  view  of  these  extraordinary 
difficulties,  how  unspeakably  childish  to  hear  some  temperance 
people  say  "  I'll  never  vote  for  the  Act  again." 

What  public  protests  have  been  uttered  by  the  liquor  fra- 
ternity against  these  burnings  and  explosions  ?  None.  By 
their  silence  they  sanction  them.*  What  Church,  benevolent 
society,  or  business  firm,  would  allow  such  outrages  to  be  per- 
petrated in  their  name  without  repeated  and  indignant  protests  ? 
These  men  say,  "  Take  our  money  for  license,  and  all  will  be 
well."  When  the  community  cry  "  No,  it  is  the  price  of  blood," 
the  only  reply  is  "  Then  we  will  dynamite  you." 

Success  of  Prohibition. 
We  will  now  take  a  survey  of  some  of  the  triumphs  of  prohi- 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type  there  has  been  one  exception. 
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tion  of  recent  date.  Turn  to  Kansas.  Governor  Martin,  In  his. 
annual  address,  1887,  says:  "Intemperance  is  steadily  and 
surely  decreasing.  In  no  portion  of  the  civilized  world  can  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people  be  found  who  are  more  temperate 
than  are  the  people  of  Kansas." 

Turn  to  Rhode  Island.  Governor  Wetmore,  in  his  annual 
address,  1887,  says:  "  The  official  records  of  the  police  depart- 
ments of  Providence  and  Newport  indicate  a  large  reduction  of 
drunkenness,  and  of  that  class  of  disorder  and  misery  which 
intoxicants  provoke  and  stimulate." 

Turn  to  Maine.  When  this  State  was  under  license  it  had 
seven  large  distilleries  and  two  breweries  in  Portland,  besides  a 
large  traffic  in  West  India  rum.  All  this  was  swept  away  years 
ago.  There  are  no  distilleries  or  breweries  in  the  State.  While 
the  average  revenue  in  1882  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  United  States  was  $1.71  per  head,  in  Maine  it 
was  only  four  cents  and  three  mills  (Appleton's  Cyc,  1883,  vol. 
viii).  No  wonder  Governor  Bodwell  in  January,  1887,  said: 
"  The  experience  of  Maine  for  the  last  thirty  years  abundantly 
justifies  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  system." 

Turn  to  Iowa.  Governor  Larrabee,  April,  1887,  says  :  "  The 
only  business  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  suffered  by  prohibition 
is  the  saloon  business.  No  property  has  been  depreciated  by 
its  enforcement,  as  saloons  make  room  for  better  and  more  legi- 
timate business.  Prohibition  is  enforced  in  eighty  out  of 
ninety-nine  counties,  and  in  the  remaining  nineteen  partially 
enforced." 

Prohibition  reduces  Crime. — Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  a 
city  of  197,000  inhabitants.  The  records  for  crimes  of  every 
kind  are  as  follows :  1885-6  (under  license)  6,473 ;  1886-7 
(under  prohibition)  4,323  ;  a  decrease  of  2,150  under  prohibition, 
or  33  per  cent.  For  eleven  assizes  in  succession,  five  and  a  half 
years,  which  is  just  the  length  of  time  the  Scott  Act  has  been 
in  operation,  the  sheriff  of  Halton  has  presented  the  judge  with 
a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves.  What  license  county  in  the  world 
can  show  such  a  record  ? 
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Prohibition  Conduces  to  Thrift. — Maine  is  a  poor  State  in 
natural  resources.  Under  license  there  was  not  a  savings'  bank 
in  the  State,  now  there  are  fiffcy-four.  The  depositors  number 
114,000,  an  increase  of  5,000  over  the  previous  year.  Their 
deposits  amount  to  thirty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  Our  own 
Dominion,  with  superior  natural  resources  and  nearly  seven 
times  the  population,  has  only  about  forty  millions  in  the 
savings'  bank.  If  our  savings  were  equal  to  those  of  Maine  we 
would  have  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  millions  instead  of 
forty,  or  in  other  words,  Maine  has  in  her  savings'  banks  86.30 
per  head  to  our  $1. 

What  makes  this  immense  difference  ?  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing will  throw  some  light  upon  it.  The  revenue  paid  for  liquor 
in  the  Dominion  is  $1.17  per  head,  while  in  Maine  it  is  only 
four  cents. 

Prohibition  Saves  Public  Money. — The  commitments  to  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Workhouse,  in  1885,  under  six  months  of 
license  (the  offences  for  which,  the  chief  of  police  says,  were 
almost  wholly  caused  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors),  were 
309.  Under  six  months  of  prohibition  in  1886,  they  fell  to 
141.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $2.10  per  week, 
indicating  a  saving  by  prohibition  to  the  State  at  the  rate  of 
$18,000  per  annum  in  this  department  alone. 

Take  Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  a  city  of  about  12,000  population, 
as  another  example.  The  average  number  of  arrests  there  per 
annum  for  all  offences,  under  license,  was  597  ;  under  the  Scott 
Act  300 — a  decrease  of  297.  The  great  bulk  of  all  arrests,  as 
every  one  knows,  arises  from  intemperance.  It  is  estimated  in 
police  centres  that  on  an  average  each  "  drunk "  committed 
costs  the  community  $30.  This  includes  cost  of  arrest,  trial, 
service  of  jail  officials,  and  board.  Let  us  suppose  that  only 
half  the  Charlottetown  arrests  (a  low  calculation)  were  caused 
by  drink,  and  there  is  a  saving  to  the  city  by  the  Scott  Act  of 
$4,440  per  year,  or  $31,185  for  the  seven  years  in  which  it  has 
been  in  operation. 

The  Scott  Act  Decreases  Municipal  Poor  Belief. — In  the 
incorporated  village  of  Acton,  Halton  county,  Ont.,  during  the 
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last  year  of  license,  $97  was  expended  for  poor  relief.  Under 
the  Scott  Act  last  year,  only  $25  was  so  spent — $15  to  an  old 
man  to  reach  distant  friends,  and  the  whole  of  the  balance  to 
feed  tramps.    Not  one  cent  was  needed  for  local  charity. 

Take  also  the  township  of  Esquesing,  Halton  county. 
During  the  last  four  years  of  license  the  license  money  received 
(omitting  the  cents)  was  $1,293  ;  the  amount  paid  to  the  poor 
in  the  same  time  was  $2,085,  that  is  $792  more  than  all  the 
license  money  received.  Further,  in  the  following  four  years, 
under  the  Scott  Act,  instead  of  $2,085,  only  $502  was  spent  for 
poor  relief — a  saving  of  $1,583.  Of  course,  under  these  four 
years  of  Scott  Act  no  license  money  was  received,  but  the 
amount  for  poor  relief  alone,  under  license,  exceeded  by  the 
sum  of  $290  the  total  paid  for  poor  relief  under  the  Scott  Act 
and  the  license  money  combined — thus  proving  the  Scott  Act 
to  be  a  profitable  investment.  Multiply  this  amount,  or  even 
half  of  it,  by  the  number  of  municipalities  under  the  Scott  Act, 
and  the  financial  benefit  in  this  department  alone  must  mount 
up  into  the  thousands. 

The  Scott  Act  is  "  Working." — During  the  year  1886  the 
fines  imposed  reached  the  sum  of  $41,195  ;  and  the  records  for 
the  year  and  a  half  ending  October  31st,  1887,  show  that  3,029 
convictions  have  been  made,  the  fines  for  which  at  the  lowest 
figure,  $50,  will  amount  to  $151,450.  The  legal  lasso  is  evi- 
dently tightening. 

The  Scott  Act  Reduces  Drunkenness. — In  the  county  of 
Halton  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886,  there  were 
(of  those  residing  in  the  county)  only  two  commitments  for 
drunkenness,  which,  considering  there  were  abundant  facilities 
for  procuring  liquor  both  east  and  west,  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able record  for  a  county  containing  nearly  22,000  souls.  (On- 
tario Prisons'  Report,  1886,  p.  52). 

In  the  counties  of  Bruce,  Dufferin,  Dundas,  Stormount  and 
Glengarry,  Huron,  Norfolk,  Oxford,  Renfrew,  and  Simcoe, 
during  the  license  year,  1884,  there  were  211  commitments 
for  drunkenness.  If,  as  is  freely  asserted,  there  is  as  much 
drinking  as  ever  under  the  Scott  Act,  of  course  we  should 
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expect  to  find  211  commitments  again ;  but  lo  !  under  the  Scott 
Act  in  1886,  the  number  has  fallen  to  81 — a  decrease  of  130. 

Again,  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  Elgin 
(including  the  city  of  St.-  Thomas),  Kent,  Lambton,  Lanark, 
Lennox,  and  Addington.  Leeds  and  Grenville,  Ontario,  Peter- 
boro',  Victoria  and  Wellington  (including  the  city  of  Guelph), 
there  were  in  1885,  under  license,  399  commitments  for 
drunkenness,  and  in  the  next  year,  with  only  five  months  of 
Scott  Act,  the  number  fell  to  200 — nearly  one  half.  (Ontario 
Prisons'  Report,  1886,  p.  6). 

But  it  maybe  said  that  the  general  sentiment  against  drink- 
ing is  prevailing  everywhere,  and  therefore  the  same  results 
will  be  found  in  license  counties  as  well.  Not  so  ;  there  is  very 
little  difference,  as  the  following  figures  will  show  in  twelve 
counties  continuously  under  license.  In  1884,  2,248  commit- 
ments for  drunkenness  ;  1885,  2,346  ;  1886,  2,314.  In  Welland 
and  Wentworth  counties  (including  Hamilton)  there  were 
steady  increases  each  year.  For  York  county  (including 
Toronto)  the  figures  are  1,661,  1,707,  1,705.  (Ontario  Prisons' 
Report,  1886,  p.  6). 

At  the  last  Toronto  Industrial  Exhibition,  where  liquor  was 
strictly  prohibited,  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  in  attendance 
300,000  visitors — an  average  city  of  30,000  per  day.  Accord- 
ing to  the  police,  the  good  order  was  something  remarkable 
compared  with  other  years.  Only  five  were  arrested  for 
drunkenness,  and  these  confessed  to  the  police  magistrate  that 
they  procured  their  liquor  in  the  city  ;  all  of  which  proves 
that  "  prohibition  can  prohibit,  and  that  it  is  a  good  thing  when 
it  does." 

The  Scott  Act  reduces  the  Quantity  of  Liquor  Consumed. — 
This  is  proved  in  three  or  four  ways  : — 

(a)  The  following  are  the  number  of  gallons  per  head  con- 
sumed in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Dominion  :  British  Colum- 
bia (no  Scott  Act),  7J  ;  Ontario  (part  under  the  Scott  Act,  which 
has  only  recently  begun  to  be  enforced),  4J  ;  Quebec  (a  con- 
siderable part  under  municipal  prohibition),  3J  ;  Manitoba  and 
the  North-West  Territory  (the  former  under  license  and  the 
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latter  under  prohibition),  2  J  ;  New  Brunswick  (one  half  under 
the  Scott  Act),  1J  ;  Nova  Scotia  (two-thirds  under  the  Scott  Act), 
1J;  Prince  Edward  Island  (all  under  the  Scott  Act),  f.  (Inland 
Revenue  Report,  1886,  Appendix  A.,  p.  xxix).  Between  British 
Columbia,  with  no  Scott  Act,  consuming  7h  gallons  per  head,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  all  under  Scott  Act,  consuming  only  J 
of  a  gallon,  there  is  a  significant  contrast.  "  He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear  let  him  hear." 

(b)  Following  is  the  record  of  Ontario  as  to  consumption  of 
liquor  during  the  last  five  years  : — 


1882  ------  5.29  gals,  per  head. 

1883  ------  5.62        M  II 

I884   5.53        I.  „ 

1885  -  5-35  " 

1886   4.55  n 


Showing  a  decrease  of  four-fifths  of  a  gallon  per  head  in 
comparison  with  the  preceding  year,  which  multiplied  by  the 
population  of  Ontario  (1,923,228)  gives  a  decrease  in  Ontario 
of  1,538,400  gallons.  (Inland  Revenue  Report,  1886,  Appendix 
A.,  p.  xxix). 

(c)  The  amount  of  liquor  consumed  in  the  Dominion  in  1886 
was  3.65  gallons  per  head  ;  the  average  for  the  last  twenty 
years  was  3.94— showing  that  less  liquor  was  consumed  in  our 
Dominion  last  year  than  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
(Inland  Revenue  Report,  Appendix  A.,  p.  xxix).  How  is  this  to 
be  accounted  for  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  decrease  is 
contemporaneous  with  the  Scott  Act  ?  There  is  no  rational 
explanation,  except  that  the  Scot  Act  has  caused  the  decrease. 

(d)  The  average  number  of  gallons  in  the  Dominion  per  year 
taken  for  consumption  during  the  four  years  preceding  1886 
was  3,821,087 ;  the  number  of  gallons  taken  for  consumption 
in  1886  was  2,478,098,  a  decrease  of  1,342,989  gallons  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  preceding  four  years.  (Inland  Revenue 
Report,  1886,  p.  xvii).  This,  at  $2  per  gallon,  is  a  saving  of 
$2,685,978  in  one  year.  But  it  is  estimated  that  a  gallon  of 
whiskey  sold  by  the  glass  over  the  bar  makes  $4,  which  would 
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give  a  saving  to  our  country  of  $5,371,956  last  year — an  amount 
which  was  left  free  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  for  deposit  in 
the  savings  bank. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  moreover,  that  the  decrease  was  in 
spirits,  contrary  to  the  loud  confident  prophesyings  of  the 
Liberal  Temperance  Union. 

How  the  Tide  is  Drifting. 

1.  Popular  Majorities. — The  present  Ontario  Government 
is  sustained  by  about  10,000  of  a  popular  majority,  and  the  same 
Government  in  the  previous  election  was  sustained  by  about 
3,000.  The  Dominion  Government  at  the  last  two  elections  has 
likewise  been  sustained  by  slender  popular  majorities.  The 
Scott  Act,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  popular  majority  of  44,833. 

2.  Parliamentary  Majorities. — The  first  vote  in  Parliament 
on  the  proposal  to  exempt  wine  and  beer  from  the  operation  of 
the  Scott  Act  stood  78  for,  to  86  against — a  narrow  majority  of 
8  against.  On  the  second  vote  last  session  the  vote  stood  47 
for,  to  136  against — a  majority  against  of  89.  This  is  probably 
the  last  we  will  hear  of  that  proposal  in  Parliament. 

The  vote  to  repeal  the  Scott  Act  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment stood  38  for,  to  145  against — a  majority  against  of  107. 

The  first  prohibition  resolution,  in  1884,  was  lost  on  the  fol- 
lowing vote  :  55  for,  to  107  against — a  majority  against  of  52. 
The.  second  prohibition  resolution,  in  1887,  was  lost  on  a  vote 
of  70  for,  to  112  against — a  majority  against  of  42.  This  was 
a  gain,  however,  in  favour  of  prohibition,  in  three  years,  of  ten 
votes.  A  change  of  twenty-two  votes  in  favour  of  prohibition 
would  give  a  majority  in  the  House. 

3.  The  Churches.  The  supreme  courts  of  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches  in 
Ontario,  have  declared  in  outspoken  tones  in  favour  of  Prohi- 
bition. The  Methodists  and  Presbyterians,  together,  number 
nearly  one-third  of  the  people. 

4.  Population  under  the  Act.    Out  of  a  population  of  1,923,- 
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228  in  Ontario,  1,072,000  (or  more  than  one-half)  are  under  the 
Act.  Out  of  a  population  of  4,324,810  in  the  Dominion,  1,831,- 
767  (or  two-fifths  of  the  whole)  are  under  the  Act.  A  few 
more  counties  passing  it  would  place  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  Dominion  under  its  beneficent  operation. 

Scott  Act  Repeal. 

Soon  the  question  will  be  upon  us,  and  it  behooves  every  man 
to  examine  the  subject  carefully,  and  especially  for  discouraged 
temperance  men  to  be  reasonable.  To  expect  any  Act  to  work 
perfectly,  the  machinery  for  which  has  been  in  operation  in 
large  sections  of  the  country  only  a  few  months,  is  unreasonable. 
To  expect  that  a  prohibitory  Act  will  of  itself  stop  the  illegal 
sale  of  every  single  glass  of  liquor  is  likewise  unreasonable — 
as  much  so  as  to  expect  that  every  single  act  of  theft  will 
cease,  because  a  law  against  stealing  has  been  enacted  or  even 
enforced. 

What  the  Scott  Act  has  Done. 

1.  It  has  succeeded  in  making  itself  intensely  hated  by  the 
liquor  fraternity.  Hence  the  circulation  of  repeal  petitions, 
principally  by  hotel-keepers,  bar-tenders  and  their  friends.  To 
do  the  direct  contrary  of  what  the  liquor  interest  demands  is 
always  safe. 

2.  It  has  released  the  conscience  of  every  Christian  who 
voted  for  the  Act  from  the  awful  responsibility  arising  from 
the  results  of  the  traffic. 

3.  It  has  proved  a  valuable  educator  of  the  public  conscience. 
In  the  question  of  revenue  versus  boys,  or  greed  versus  hu- 
manity, the  latter  at  last  has  gained  the  day. 

4.  The  doleful  prediction  that  the  withdrawal  of  license- 
money  would  make  municipal  taxation  burdensome  has  been 
proved  to  be  false.  Other  items,  such  as  increase  of  assessable 
property  (of  which  there  are  several  examples)  and  the  marked 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  poor  relief,  have  really  made  the 
Scott  Act  a  profitable  municipal  investment. 
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5.  Where  adopted  it  has  made  the  liquor  traffic  disreputable, 
and  is  educating  the  people  for  total  prohibition. 

6.  It  has  broken  the  backbone  of  the  open  treating  system, 
which  all  agree  to  be  one  of  the  very  worst  evils  that  afflicted 
our  land. 

Responsibility  of  Repeal  Voters. 

1.  He  who  votes  for  repeal  votes  for  a  return  of  the  license 
laws,  which  never  have  been  and  never  can  be  enforced.  He 
votes  against  a  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  seven  days 
in  the  week,  and  in  favour  of  one  which  permits  its  open  sale 
six  days  in  the  week,  and  is  powerless  to  prevent  its  sale  on  the 
seventh.  Despite  resident  License  Inspectors,  and  an  excellent 
Police  Force,  Toronto,  under  the  Crooks'  Act,  furnishes  about 
twenty  or  thirty  drunks  every  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  for 
trial  on  Monday  mornings. 

2.  Every  man  who  votes  for  repeal  votes  for  the  return  of 
the  cursed  treating  system. 

3.  Every  man  who  votes  for  repeal  votes  for  the  placing  of 
additional  temptations  in  the  way  of  his  own  and  his  neigh- 
bours' sons. 

4.  Every  man  who  votes  for  repeal  votes  for  an  increase  of 
drunkenness  and  crime  in  his  own  community,  which  has  been 

amply  proved  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Victory  seems  in  sight.  Yet,  let  none  forget  that  Capital, 
Appetite  and  Custom  make  a  formidable  combination,  and  con- 
sequently the  contest  for  total  prohibition  may  be  bitter,  long 
and  discouraging.  Let  us  hold  fast  "that  we  have  attained," 
and  continually  make  opportunities  to  plant  the  flag  forward 
and  upward,  until,  carried  to  the  highest  ramparts,  from  its 
ample  folds  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  this  long  afflicted  world 
shall  spell  out — Prohibition. 
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